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Marcu 1945 


SONG IN EXILE 


The rustling palms bend readily 
Between the sun and me; 

The trades blow warm and steadily 
Across the turquoise sea; 

But I'd rather feel the March wind bite 

In the country of the free. 


Hibiscus and camellias 
Bloom here abundantly, 
And roses and gardenias 
The sweetest flowers there be 
But I'd rather see through the bare north woods 
One bridal dogwood tree. 


The tropic light is mellow 
As a lamp in a lighted room; 
The sun shines high and yellow 
In the quivering cloudless dome; 
But, oh, for the snow and the cruel cold 
And the rigors of my home! 
—Aice Duer MILLER 


For know, my lords, the states of Christendom, 
Mov'd with remorse of these outrageous broils, 
Have earnestly implor’d a general peace. 

Kinc Henry VI 
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THE CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
4400 Forbes Street 


Hours: Daily 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m, 


FINE ARTS GALLERIES 


Marcu 8—Aprit 15, 1945 
Exhibition of Contemporary American Prints 
purchased from the Leisser Art Fund 

Marcu 8—AprIL 15 
Exhibition of Arts and Crafts Processes 


Marcu 23—Aprix 22 
32d Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic 
ee by the Section of Photography, 
Academy of Science and Art 

Aprit 15—May 27 
Abbott Collection of Naval Aviation Paintings 


Aprit 19—May 31 


Exhibition of Paintings by 


Esther Top 
Edmonds . 





Aprit 26—June | 
Thomas Eakins Centennial Exhibition 


THE MUSEUM 


The Asiatic and Pacific areas move closer in an 
exhibit that includes two huge illustrated maps, 
“The Natural History of the Pacific War Area”’ 
and ‘‘The Burma Road"’; four dioramas, ‘*Devil 
Dancers of Tibet,’ ‘‘Hong Kong Coolie,”’ ‘Tiger 
Hunt in India,’’ and ‘‘A Gentleman of Korea’; 
a group of figurines in costumes typical of any 
large city of India; and displays of Asiatic and 
South Sea shells, insects, butterflies, plants, birds, 
and animals. 









CARNEGIE LIBRARY OF PITTSBURGH 


Hours: Daily 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. Sunday 2 to 6 p.m. 


FREE ORGAN RECITALS 








From October to July. Every Saturday evening 
at 8:15 o'clock, and every Sunday afternoon at 4:00 
o'clock. MarsHat Brpwe i, Organist 


“dD 


The Carnegie Institute, in the broadest sense, 
holds its possessions in trust for mankind and for 
the constant welfare and happiness of the race. 
Anyone, therefore, who by a gift of beautiful 
works of art, or objects of scientific value, or a 
donation to its financial resources, aids in the 
growth of these collections and the extension of 
its service is contributing substantially to the 
glorious mission of the Institute. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY—A CREATIVE ART 
Notes on the Thirty-second Annual Pittsburgh Salon of Photographic Art 


By Freperick W. HEnrRICI 
Member, Pittsburgh Salon 


Tue photographs 
now hung in the 
Carnegie Institute 
art galleries may 
cause regular visi- 
tors, accustomed 
to finding exhibits 
of paintings on the 
walls, to meditate 
a little upon the 
two mediums. The 
thirty-second an- 
nual Pittsburgh 
Salon of Photo- 
graphic Art gives 
rise to the ques- 
tion: Can photog- 
raphy be creative? 
Let us consider 
two classes of 
pictorial photo- 
graphs. 

The first em- 
braces studio pho- 
tographs and includes portraits, still 
lifes, table tops, and nudes. It may in- 
clude dogs and cats. The artist is as- 
sumed to be able to arrange the subject 
and lighting to suit his purpose. He has 
full control except for the obvious dif- 
ficulties with babies and animals. If the 
subject is inanimate, the creative work 
is all done before he touches the shutter 
of his camera. Witha living subject there 
remains creative selection: exposure of 
the film at the moment when the sitter’s 
expression and attitude reveal the char- 
acter and mood that the photographer 
aims to portray. Even those who are 
only mildly tolerant of photography as 
an art will concede a modicum of 
artistic creation in such pictures. A good 
example in the salon is “‘The Merry 
Heart’’ by Dr. I. W. Schmidt. 

In the other class are landscapes, 


LEAF PATTERN By JON D. Dopps, P.S.A. 


skies, marines, 
snow pictures, 
street scenes, in- 
dustrials, archi- 
tecturals, genre, 
and all that infi- 
mite variety that 
attracts both 
artists of the brush 
and pencil and 
those who use the 
lens. The photog- 
rapher’s crea- 
tive ability is 
exercised only in 
selection: selec- 
tion of the subject, 
of the viewpoint 
or position of the 
camera, of the sea- 
son and the time 
of day, the light, 
and the atmos- 
phere. He may 
have to wait months for his picture. 
If we credit with creative talent the 
artist who builds his picture in his 
studio before he copies it, can we justly 
deny it to the other in whose imagina- 
tion the picture is conceived and carried 
and who, with or without patience, 
holds himself ready for the moment 
when nature shall combine to his taste 
the elements that human hands cannot 
control? Though his tools and processes 
are different, he is basically the same as 
the painter who carries the scene in his 
sketchbook or memory to the studio. 
On the other hand, the photographer 
may come upon his picture suddenly, 
recognize it by instinct or experience 
and be quick enough to grasp the 
fleeting opportunity. Amateur photog- 
raphers differ widely in their ability to 
discover pictures in commonplace sur- 
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roundings. “‘Prelude,”’ by L. Whitney 
Standish is an outstanding picture in 
this second class. 

The jury which selected the prints 
for the Pittsburgh Salon this year con- 
sisted of A. Aubrey Bodine of Baltimore, 
John W. Doscher of Saddle River, N. . 
and John O'Connor, Jr., of Pittsburgh. 
The first two are well-known photog- 
raphers and Mr. O'Connor is Acting 
Director of the Department of Fine 
Arts of Carnegie Institute. The in- 
clusion of a juror who is not a photog- 
rapher was something new for Pitts- 
burgh, but there has been a growing 
tendency in other salons to select judges 
from artists and critics whose usual 
work is in the painter's field. Such 
practice may help to break downa preju- 
dice against photography. If the paint- 
ers only knew to what extent the 
photographer's concern with picture- 
making stimulates his interest in their 
work they might not begrudge him a 
nod of approbation. 

The Pittsburgh Salon is highly rated 
among photogr aphers, and Pittsburgh 
juries can be depended on to select only 
prints of merit. This year they chose 
163. The number submitted was about 
800, each of which was viewed by them 
at least twice. Juries have their collec- 
tive individualities and this one was 





PARALELOS E DIAGONAIS By Jose V. E. YALENTI 
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hard to please in certain subjects such 
as dogs and cats, child portraits, and 
snow scenes. Pattern pictures and in- 
dustrials were more favorably received. 
The jury looked at two or three hundred 
prints, rejecting some and laying some 
aside for further consideration, before 
they gave unanimous approval to the 
first. That one was Jon D. Dodds’s 
‘Leaf Pattern.’’ This is an example of 
pure photography, done without resort 
to any of the photographer's bag of 
tricks. 

It is always interesting to observe 
how a photogr aphic jury's discernment 
develops in the few hours while they 
are at their work. Many a print seen in 
the first hour or two, hesitated over and 
held for later consideration, is un- 
animously accepted or rejected the 
instant it is set up a few hours later. 
Even the observers, who were members 
of the Photographic Section of the 
Academy of Science and Art in the case 
of the Pittsburgh Salon, seemed to 
share this acquisition of judgment after 
seeing a few hundred prints. Unfortu- 
nately it is ephemeral and must be 
regained the same way on the next 
occasion. One of the prints whose merit 
was instantly and unanimously recog- 
nized at second sight is Paul K. Pratte’s 

“The Open Gate,’ a good example 
of success with 
commonplace 
subject material. 

The photog- 
rapher who is 
ambitious to 
‘“make’’thesalons 
benefits greatly if 
he is able oc- 
casionally to sit 
behind a jury, 
hear their com- 
ments, and learn 
what they like 
and dislike. Until 
the war began to 
demand so much 
of time and ma- 
terial, amateur 
photography asa 
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hobby was claiming rapidly increasing 
numbers of enthusiasts. Books and peri- 
odicals on photography multiplied. 
Membership in camera clubs grew. 
Pictorial composition was discussed on 
every hand and the camera-owner 


learned the time-honored principles of 
aerial per- 


balance, beauty of line, 
spective, and so on. 

The jurors, who serve perhaps six or 
a dozen salons every year and view 
thousands of prints, in time became 
surfeited. The poor aspirant for salon 
honors is now beginning to learn that 
the pretty landscape viewed through a 
frame of overhanging boughs, shown as 
his book taught, has “‘two strikes’’ on 
it instantly and is “‘out’’ as quickly as 
the umpires can utter the word. The 
once highly regarded sinuous “‘line of 
beauty’’ cloys. Foggy mornings have 
fallen to a dime a dozen and faultless 
snow scenes are even cheaper. 

It is useless to argue that real beauty 
is eternal, not subject to the turns of 
fancy. There may be a dozen recipes for 
strawberry shortcake, all good; one 
can imagine that sometimes a blue- 
toned photograph of a little stream 
winding through a sunlit, snow-covered 
meadow may look to the photographic 
juror as the twelfth sample looks to the 
shortcake judge at the county fair. 

Does this mean that you and I are 
wasting time if we make pictures of 
that kind? Not at all. We can enjoy 
them and so can our friends. We have 
that advantage over the jury. The point 
is, to tempt the juror’s jaded appetite 
something more is needed than intrinsic 
beauty, good composition, and perfect 
technique. A new theme or a new varia- 
tion on an old one may prove to be the 
sauce that will tickle his palate. Look 
at M.R. Jones’s ‘January P. M.”’ Snow 
fences with their shadows often make 
pleasing designs and have been photo- 
graphed again and again and again. Mr. 
Jones defies tradition. His snow fence 
without shadows extends horizontally 
across the foreground, theoretically 
stopping the helpless eye of the viewer 
from entering the picture. A fatal 


JANUARY P. M. BY M. R. JONES 


error? No. His audacity is refreshing to 
the jury and his print hangs in Pitts- 
burgh. 

Another variation on a threadbare 
theme, pleasing to North Americans 
who have seen too many pictures of the 
Capitol steps in Washington and the 
stone benches at Arlington, is *’Parale- 
los e Diagonais’’ by José V. E. Yalenti 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

Although these notes are written im- 
mediately after the jury has completed 
its work and before the accepted prints 
are hung, I am confident that the 1945 
salon will be up to the usual standard. 
Photographers from Canada, Mexico, 
Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Ecuador, 
in addition to the United States, sub- 
mitted their work to the 1945 jury. 
While fewer prints than usual were sub- 
mitted to this salon, the fourth since 
the United States entered World War II, 
the average quality improves from year 
to year. Many excellent prints failed to 
meet the exacting standards of this jury. 

The pictures will be displayed in the 
third floor galleries from the evening 
of March 23 to April 22. 
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A BooK about 
World War II has 
to display a 
widely known 
mame as author 
to become a best- 
seller, it would 
seem. Ernie Pyle 
has reached the 
top with two 
books, This Is 
Your War and 
Brave Men, and 
Bob Hope's I Never Left Home led the 
nonfiction procession month after month 
this past year. However, while these 
books and a few others are in constant 
demand, the general output of war 





books, some of them equally deserving 
of attention, remain unread on the 
shelves. 


All of this does not lead to the charge 
that we Americans have become in- 
different to the war. The lack of interest 
in war books can easily be due to our 
having reached the saturation point, 
with newspapers, 
magazines, news- 
reels, and the 
radio pouring out 
an endless stream 
of war informa- 
tion. Perhaps this 
is the reason that 
so many readers ask 
the librarians for 
‘something that 
will let me forget 
the war for awhile.”’ 
Then there is the 
man who remarked 
to the Mt. Wash- 
ington librarian: 

‘I'd rather not 
read about the 
war; I'll hear all 
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THE LIBRARY ON THE HOME FRONT 


By RatpH Munn 
Director, Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh 





about it when Bill comes home.” 

How to treat Bill when he comes 
home is the cause of many inquiries from 
anxious relatives. Newspaper and maga- 
zine articles have probably overempha- 
sized the personality changes that 
families must expect to find in all the 
returned veterans. Wives and parents 
are obviously and perhaps needlessly 
alarmed, feeling that they must under- 
stand psychological processes to help in 
the transition to civilian life. The Li- 
brary has scrutinized all the available 
material and selected the best of it for 
inclusion in every branch library. When 
Johnny Comes Marching Home by Dixon 
Wecter and The Veteran Comes Back by 
W. W. Waller are among the sanest of 
the books for both the serviceman and 
his family. They are being widely used. 
For cases in which battle fatigue and 
mental difficulties are definitely present, 
the Library recommends Soldier to 
Civilian by George K. Pratt. 

It also takes a prominent name to 
secure attention for any book on peace 





NUTRITION PAMPHLETS DISPLAYED BY RED CROSS AT THE 


CENTRAL LENDING ROOM OF THE LIBRARY 
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IT'S STORYTELLING TIME EVERY SATURDAY MORNING AT THE LIBRARY STATION 
IN THE ARLINGTON HEIGHTS HOUSING PROJECT 


and postwar planning. Sumner Welles’ 
Time for Decision is perhaps the best, 
certainly the most read book in this 
field. Walter Lippmann’s name brought 
many readers to his excellent U. S. 


Foreign Policy; the Shield of the Republic, 


a 1943 publication. Many other books 
on world peace are being used only by 
ministers, club leaders, and students. 

There was a noticeable swing during 
1944 back to normal reading interests, 
perhaps indicating that the initial 
shock of the war has passed. These in- 
cluded the fine arts, music, biography, 
poetry—whatever may have held one’s 
interest before Pearl Harbor. 

The war is reflected, however, in the 
continued demand for books dealing 
with the countries in which our troops 
are fighting; and letter writing may 
again become a fine art, if all the 
women who borrow anthologies of 
famous letters really master them. 
Poems expressing the more romantic 
sentiments are requested frequently; 
some are rejected as being too long for 
inclusion in V-mail. 

The study of foreign languages is 
another war-born interest; it includes 
Russian, Japanese, and Chinese as well 
as French, Spanish, Italian, and Ger- 


man. Occasional calls for Korean, Ice- 
landic, and several of the South Sea 
native tongues have resulted in the Li- 
brary’s purchase of dictionaries and 
grammars of every language for which 
such books are available. 

Because she deals largely with group 
leaders who are planning future pro- 
grams, the Reader's Consultant keeps 
one step ahead of the current interests. 
These leaders are definitely concerned 
with promoting better relations among 
racial and nationality groups, rebuild- 
ing family life, and all phases of re- 
habilitation. 

Anyone entering the Reference or 
Technology Departments during these 
war years might wonder at the ap- 
parent scarcity of readers. Constantly 
ringing telephones leave no doubt, 
however, as to the pressure on the staff. 
Of 41,207 recorded questions, 20,093 
were received by telephone or mail. 

The David H. Light Memorial Re- 
cord Library attracted 7,792 listeners 
to its collection of fine recordings dur- 
ing 1944. Musical friends of the Li- 
brary are promoting an endowment 
fund to assure the expansion of the col- 
lection and the replacement of worn 
records. 
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“STEEL AT WAR,” 


The wartime borrowing of books ap- 
pears to have become stabilized at just 
under three million volumes annually, 
a reduction of about 25 per cent from 
normal. In 1943, the exact figure was 


2,938,937; in 1944, it was 2,930,785. 


Books for children accounted for 54 


per cent of the enters 24 per cent 
was adult nonfiction, 22 per cent, adult 
fiction. 

Services to children are perhaps the 
most appealing of the Library's activi- 
ties. More than fifty thousand young 
children came to the branch libraries 
and stations to listen to stories last year. 
Reading clubs sponsored by the Library 
claim 1,332 members. Children’s li- 
brarians are not content to serve only 
those youngsters who are naturally at- 
tracted to the Library; during 1944 they 
visited 937 schoolrooms, where they 
gave book talks and invited the boys 
and girls to come to the Library. 

The Downtown Branch, at 442 Oliver 
Avenue, intended to help readers over- 
come wartime transportation difficul- 
ties, was opened in September 1943 in 
a street-level storeroom of the Union 
Trust Building. At the end of its first 
full year of service, this small branch 
has 900 readers who have transferred 
from other agencies, but it has regis- 


A COLLECTION OF PHOTOGRAPHS IN CENTRAL LENDING ROOM 


tered 1,855 additional readers who had 
never before used the Library. It lent 
50,900 volumes during 1944. The branch 
has thus justified itself in every way 
and must be continued as a permanent 
agency. 

It should be mentioned that the Li- 
brary has its manpower and supply 
problems. Experienced librarians have 
been attracted to the waves and wacs, 
the Army and Navy library services, 
and in even larger numbers to the 
special libraries which are being estab- 
lished by an increasing number of 
industries. Partially trained librarians 
and clerical assistants, many of them 
wives of service men, now preside over 
many of the desks. 

Publishers’ profits lie in new books 
rather than in the republication of 
standard items which form so large a 
part of a library's stock. It is now im- 
possible for libraries to buy suitable 
editions of such perennial favorites as 
The Christmas Carol, Ben Hur, Twenty- 
thousand Leagues Under the Sea, The Black 
Arrow, and Last of the Mohicans. Even 
the new titles are produced in such small 
editions that they often became un- 
available a few weeks after publica- 
tion. Yes, librarians have their wartime 
problems too! 
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OF MOOSE AND MEN 


By CarROoLINE A. HEPPENSTALL 
Assistant, Section of Mammalogy 


ONTANA is a state of grandeur- 
M rugged mountains, broad valleys, 
stately trees, magnificent big game, and, 
best of all, hospitable people. For many 
years the Carnegie Museum has sent 
expeditions to “the ridge where the 
West commences”’ to collect all sorts of 
scientific material for the research 
laboratories and exhibition galleries. 
J. Kenneth Doutt, Curator of Mam- 
malogy, was eager to return to Montana 
to concentrate on big game, of which 
there is a dearth in most museums. 

In October of 1944 the opportunity 
arrived, and Mr. Doutt, accompanied 
by Dr. J. LeRoy Kay, Curator of 
Paleontology, started out on the thirty- 
first of the month, in the Section of 
Paleontology’s Chevrolet. The route 
led west through Ohio, Indiana, and 
out over the great plains to Colorado, 
over the Berthoud Pass and Rabbit 
Ears Pass, and into Utah. After a short 
delay in Salt Lake City, they went 
north again to Wyoming, and visited 
the GP Bar Ranch, near Cora, where 
they were enter- 
tained by J. K. 
Harrower, the 
game warden of 
that region, who 
very generously 
offered to take 
the party into the 
mountains to see 
the country. 

The signifi- 
cance of this side 
trip lay in the 
fact that Mr. 
Doutt has been 
working on the 
fauna of the Uinta 
Basin, Utah, for a 
number of years, 
as well as the 


THE AUTHOR WITH ELK SKULL AND SKIN 


mammalian fauna of Montana, and be- 
fore the study is completed it will be 
necessary to collect mammals some- 
where between Utah and Montana, in 
order to understand the faunal relation- 
ships. It was thought that this might 
be the country for such a study. 

From there the two journeyed north- 
ward, through the wonderful Jackson 
Hole country, past the incomparable 
Tetons, and on into Yellowstone Park. 
On November 9 they arrived at Butte, 
Montana, where they were welcomed 
by Lester Barton, the game warden for 
that area, with whom they spent most 
of the next two months. 

Mr. Barton turned out to be a typical 
‘‘westerner’’—good-natured, hospitable, 
full of fun, and an all-round “‘good fel- 
low.’’ When the expedition arrived in 
Butte, Les made them feel at home im- 
mediately, for he turned over his new 
garage to them as a workshop, ar- 
ranged for a place for them to stay, and, 
in general, extended to them the facili- 
ties at his command. In addition, he 
accompanied the 
museum men on 
most of their 
hunting trips, and 
during all the 
time they were 
in the field gave 
them the advan- 
tage of his wide 
knowledge of the 
country, the game 
it contained, and 
showed them many 
short cuts to good 
hunting in that 
region. 

The hospitality 
and generosity of 
Mr. and Mrs. Roy 
Austin, long-time 
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LES BARTON, J. 


LEROY KAY, ED LEIPHEIMER, 


AND J. KENNETH DOUTT 


PAUSE EN ROUTE SOMEWHERE IN MONTANA 


friends and loyal supporters of the Car- 
negie Museum, cannot be overempha- 
sized. Mr. Austin took the expedition 
on a deer hunt shortly after their ar- 
rival, and on both Thanksgiving and 


Christmas the Austin family entertained 


the members of the party. 

On several occasions L. T. (Curley) 
Robbins, of the Grazing Service, joined 
the group, and assisted in every way 
possible. Albert F. Muchmore, of the 
Forest Service, also assisted on a few 
of the hunts, and was kind enough to 
allow the members of the party free use 
of his bunkhouse and its equipment for 
several nights. Ed Leipheimer, another 
good friend, went with them on several 
hunts, and Les, Curley, Muchmore, and 
Leip were always glad to help with the 
hard work of cleaning out the carcasses 
skinning the animals, and dragging 
them out of the woods. Big game hunt- 
ing is about one per cent sport, and 
ninety-nine per cent hard work, and if 
it had not been for the assistance that 
was so freely offered, Mr. Doutt and 
Dr. Kay could not have obtained such 
a large collection in such a short time. 

One of the most interesting speci- 
mens collected on this expedition was 
the skeleton of a large, old bull moose, 
which was found drowned in a small 


creek. It had been frozen in the water 
for several days when Les took them to 
the spot, but when they cut it out of 
the ice and examined it the skin was 
too badly spoiled to save. It was neces- 
sary, therefore, to skeletonize the ani- 
mal, instead of skinning it out in the 
customary manner. 

One of the finest skulls taken on the 
trip was the one presented by Charles 
Ralston, of Wise River, who had had it 
hanging in his barn for many yeats. 
This rack was particularly large and 
symmetrical, and a splendid addition to 
our research collection (See cut). 

Shortly after the expedition’s arrival 
in Butte, Les arranged with some 
friends to present the expedition with 
two fine, live specimens of mule deer, 
an adult male, Frankie, and a doe, 
Nanny. E. J. House, of the Pittsburgh 
Zoological Garden, was notified im- 
mediately, and he wired that he would 
be glad to accept them for the Pitts- 
burgh Zoological Garden. They were 
crated and shipped to their new home, 
where they are now on exhibition. 

When the New Year came around, 
Mr. Doutt and Dr. Kay felt that it was 
high time they were getting back to 
Pittsburgh. On January 8, 1945, all the 
specimens were packed, the skins 
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shipped to the tanners, the skeletal ma- 
terial sent back to the Museum, and the 
expedition reluctantly left Montana 
for home. 

The results of this expedition were 
unusual, both as to quantity and 
quality. Six elk, four moose, six white- 
tailed and six black-tailed deer, four 
antelope, one coyote, one snowshoe 
rabbit and several miscellaneous speci- 
mens were obtained—a total of fifty-six 
mammals for the fifty-eight days in the 
field. Considering the fact that the ma- 
jority of the specimens were large mam- 
mals, this record is outstanding. It is 
the largest collection of big mammals 
from one region in the United States 
in the Carnegie Museum, and is rivaled 
only by the big-game collections from 
Africa. 

Before the onrush of civilization the 
large mammals have been driven out of 
much of their own territory, and it has 
often been felt desirable to restock some 
of this territory. In cases where the num- 
bers have been decimated, however, it 
has not always been possible to reintro- 
duce the original stock, and conse- 
quently animals have been brought in 
from other areas, and a mixture of the 
stock has resulted. In Pennsylvania, for 
example, the introduction of Michigan 
white-tailed deer has made it almost 
impossible to find a specimen of the 
original Pennsylvania race. For this 
reason, collections of such mammals 
from their native haunts are becoming 
increasingly valuable in scientific labo- 
ratories. 

Now that the day of unbounded 
game is past, the world is beginning to 
wake up to the terrifying realization 
that, in spite of all the game that has 
been killed by hunters, few specimens 
have found their way into scientific 
hands. A tragic instance of this is the 
eastern elk, which has now vanished 
from the face of the earth. One com- 
plete skin and skeleton is extant! 

Too few sportsmen have either the 
time or the patience to prepare speci- 
mens for scientific work, and in many 
cases, they are interested only in 


trophies or meat. Museums can seldom 
afford to send out an expedition for the 
sole purpose of collecting large mam- 
mals, and, as a result, a chance to col- 
lect a good series from one locality is 
rare indeed. For all these reasons, this 
particular collection is an exceedingly 
valuable one, and a worthwhile ad- 
dition to the Carnegie Museum. 


TECH ARTISTS 


IFTEEN of the twenty prize awards in 
FE the 1945 Associated Artists Ex- 
hibit were won by graduates and former 
students of the Carnegie Institute of 
Technology, four of the prize-winners 
being faculty members. The Exhibit 
ran from February 15 to March 15 in 
Carnegie Institute. 

The winners who are graduates in- 
clude Frances Cox Sankey, Irene von 
Horvath, Eliza Miller, Henry Burztno- 
wicz, Bertha Gill Johnston, Nancy 
Leitch. Wesley Mills, and Marjorie 
Mills Speer. The former students are 
Margaret Edmonds Jensen, Abe Weiner, 
Virginia J. Ward, and Thomas W. 
Patterson. 

The work of 63 Tech graduates and 
of 65 former and present students was 
represented in the show. 

C. Kermit Ewing, William Charles 
Libby, and Frederic C. Clayter, of the 
Painting and Design faculty, and 
Marian L. Graper, Sculpture Depart- 
ment, won awards. 

Other faculty members who showed 
include Wilfred A. Readio, Esther Topp 
Edmonds, Roy Hilton, Robert L. Lep- 
per, Norwood MacGilvary, Samuel 
Rosenberg, and Russell G. Twiggs of 
the Department of Painting and Design: 
Lloyd F. Weninger, Drama Depart- 
ment; Raymond Simboli, Architecture; 
Balcomb Greene, History of Art; Helen 
Topp, Costume Economics; Joseph Bai- 
ley Ellis and Louis Squitieri, Sculpture. 

Paintings by President Robert E. 
Doherty and by William Frew, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, were 
among those in the Exhibit. 
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THE ARTIST REPORTS ON THE 
FIRE OF 1845 


Two Paintings by William Coventry Wall 


—_— acorns into great oaks grow, 


so out of little incidents, or ac- 
cidents, great conflagrations arise. The 
Great Fire of Chicago was traditionally 
caused by a cow kicking over a lighted 
lamp in a barn; and, according to a con- 
temporary account, the Great Fire of 
Pittsburgh in 1845 resulted from an open 
fire carelessly kindled on a very windy 
day in the back yard of a frame house at 
Second and Ferry Streets; that is, in the 
vicinity of the train shed of the Wabash 
Station, where the Boulevard of the 
Allies passes under the tracks. A woman 
whose name is fortunately lost to 
posterity was heating water on the fire 
to wash clothes. This occurred at noon 
on Thursday, the tenth of April, one 
hundred years ago, a memorable day in 
the history of Pittsburgh. 

The fire spread rapidly up Ferry in the 
direction of Third Street, leaving only 
a building or two, including the old 
Third Presbyterian Church. It pro- 
gressed up Third, and crossed toward 
Fourth between Market and Wood; 
about Wood Street it spread northeast 
toward Diamond Alley, now Diamond 
Street. It did not go beyond Diamond, 
but swept almost everything southeast 
of that district to the base of Grant's 


PITTSBURGH AFTER THE FIRE OF 1845, 


Hill, passing from the city proper 
across the Canal to what was known 
as Kensington, the area that lay alon 
the river bank below the bluff. The 
fire struck the river section on the 
west about Market Street, having 
crossed Front (or First) Street near 
Market. The Market House, which in 
the early days had also been the Court 
House, was spared. The fire even de- 
stroyed the covered bridge across the 
Monongahela at Smithfield Street. It 
was estimated at the time that at least 
one third of the geographical extent of 
the city, representing two thirds of its 
value, was burned—fifty acres in the 
city and about six beyond it, valued at 
from six to eight million dollars. 

Even more graphic than contemporary 
written accounts, however, in describ- 
ing the ravages of the fire, are pictorial 
accounts. There was an artist on the 
spot, and he undertook in his own way 
to report the fire. The report is in the 
form of the two paintings bequeathed 
to the Carnegie Institute in the will of 
Miss Mary ‘O'Hara Darlington. The 
artist was William Coventry Wall. 
Moreover, these two pictures furnished 
the basis of two lithographs in black 
and white by James Queen, and un- 


FROM BIRMINGHAM By WILLIAM COVENTRY WALL 


Permanent Collection of Carnegie Institute 
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doubtedly of two larger and colored 
lithographs which were offered to sub- 
scribers to the newspaper, The Iron City 
and Pittsburgh Weekly Chronicle. 

The first painting is ‘‘Pittsburgh after 
the Fire of 1845, from Birmingham’’— 
that is, from what is now the lower 
South Side. It is oil on canvas mounted 
on pulpboard, eight and five-eighths 
inches high by twenty-seven and one- 
half inches wide and, according to the 
inscription on the back, was painted 
April 12, two days after the fire. 

This picture shows the smouldering 
ruins looking from the far bank of the 
Monongahela River, from just above 
Grant Street on the right-hand side, 
and includes the unharmed section down 
toward the Point, with the hills border- 
ing the three rivers rising everywhere 
in the background. The breadth of the 
river is cut by the pillars of the burned 
bridge; workmen are busy removing 
debris which might have harmed the 
river traffic. Over the gutted walls may 
be seen, in the middle, the spire of the 
Third Presbyterian Church. On the 
right rises the dome of the old Court 


House, and beyond it on the lower side 
of Grant Street, facing Fifth Avenue, 
on a knob far above the level of the 
streets, the first St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
It is surprising to note that the river 
boats, which had been forced to drop 
downstream at the time of the fire, are 
once again anchored at the Monongahela 
wharf. 

The second painting is ‘Pittsburgh 
after the Fire of 1845, from Boyd's 
Hill,’’ the bluff on which Duquesne 
University is now situated. It, too, is oil 
on canvas mounted on_ pulpboard, 
eight and three-quarter inches high by 
thirteen and seven-eighths inches wide, 
and was painted April 13, 1845. The 
picture was painted from a spot just 
above the Canal, one of the bridges for 
which is seen in the left foreground. 
The charred ruins spread everywhere 
before the spectator, and beyond them 
curves the Monongahela River with its 
high hills on the far:side. Here again 
the middle distance is cut by the spire 
of the Third Presbyterian Church. Here, 
as in the other picture also, rhe citizens 
are shown making their way among the 


PITTSBURGH AFTER THE FIRE OF 1845, FROM BOYD'S HILL BY WILLIAM COVENTRY WALL 
Permanent Collection of Carnegie Institute 
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ruins, which have at last stopped 
smoking. 

William Coventry Wall was the old- 
est member of the family of well- 
known Pittsburgh artists. He was born 
in England in 1810, educated at Oxford, 
and died in Pittsburgh on November 15, 
1886. His younger brother, Alfred S. 
Wall, was perhaps even better known 
as an artist, and was a charter member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Carnegie 
Institute. Alfred’s son, A. Bryan Wall, 
followed in the footsteps of his uncle 
and his father as an artist, and in time 
succeeded his father as a trustee of the 
Institute, serving on the Fine Arts Com- 
mittee for many years. 

Few definite facts are known of the 
life of William Coventry Wall, and 
those mostly by inference. His office- 
studio was located on Fourth Street for 
many years, later on lower Fifth Ave- 
nue. At one period he advertised his 
services as “plain and fancy portrait and 
picture frame manufacturer,’ and 
then later was known as ‘‘artist’’ or 
“portrait and landscape painter.’’ Since 
he had equipment to paint the Great 
Fire, it is likely his studio was one of 
the buildings missed by the fire, al- 
though it must have come uncomfort- 
ably close. 

The important local exhibitions of 
the latter part of the last century in- 
clude the name of William Coventry 
Wall as an exhibitor, along with such 
other painters of the time as David G. 
Blythe, J. C. Darley, Emil Foerster, 
George Hetzel, Jasper Lawman, James 
R. Lambdin, Trevor McClurg, Joseph 
Woodwell, and of course Alfred S$. Wall. 
The topography in at least one of his 
landscapes is similar to that of the 
Allegheny Mountains, so we may pre- 
sume that he was one of the group that 
vacationed and painted in the Scalp 
Level colony in the mountains. We 
know, too, that his canvases were dis- 
play ed at the gallery the J. J. Gillespie 
and Company maintained in connection 
with their art store. 

Wall's favorite subjects were land- 
scapes of Pittsburgh and the vicinity, 
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particularly scenes of the rivers—the 
Allegheny, the Monongahela, the Ohio, 
even the Conemaugh. Although not 
born in this section, William Coventry 
Wall made the city his home and had 
a deep-rooted affection for the Pitts- 
burgh scene. Pittsburgh, in turn, should 
be proud to claim him as one of her 
own early painters. 

The two canvases by Wall will be 
lent to the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania for one of the features in 
commemoration of the Great Fire of 
1845, an exhibition in April of paint- 
ings of Pittsburgh and portraits of dis- 
tinguished Pittsburghers of one hundred 
yoes a- D. E. G. 


A LOAN COLLECTIONS OF 
COLORED SLIDES 


i pesic colored film-slides of 
paintings in the National Gallery 
at Washington, many of them from the 
Mellon collection, may now be bor- 
rowed without charge from the Art 
Division of Carnegie Library. The 
slides, 2’’ x 2” in size, comprise the only 
collection of small films available for 
free public use in Pittsburgh. 

The slides will provide an evening's 
entertainment for family groups, Sun- 
day School classes, small clubs, and 
Scout groups who own small pro- 
jectors. 

This first purchase from the Bernd 
Fund, it is hoped, will be augmented 
by slides on art subjects taken by 
individuals who are willing to have the 
Library make reproductions. The City 
Department of Parks and the Natural 
Color Camera Club are cooperating in 
plans to increase the collection. 

Gifts of 2’’ x 2°’ colored films of 
general interest will be welcome. How- 
ever, since the cost of reproduction or 
purchase comes from a fund devoted to 
art, expenditure for the collection is 
restricted to arts and crafts subjects. 

Arrangements to borrow should be 
made with Marian Comings, Art Li- 
brarian, by phoning Mayflower 7300. 
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RACHMANINOFF, THREEFOLD MUSICIAN 


By MarsHati BripwELL 
Organist and Director of Music, Carnegie Institute 


One of a series of lectures given by Dr. Bidwell in Music Hall during the Lenten season. | 


THREEFOLD fame 
in the musical 
world of two 
continents had 
been won by 
Sergei Vassili- 
evich Rachman- 
inoff before his 
death March 30, 
1943, in Beverly 
Hills, California, 
just two days be- 
fore his seventi- 
eth birthday. He was widely known as 
one of the greatest pianists of the age, 
an eminent composer, and a conductor 
of exceptional gifts. 

In his Recollections published a few 
years ago, Rachmaninoff wrote: ‘‘To- 
day, when the greater part of my life is 
over, I am constantly troubled by the 
misgiving that, in venturing into too 
many fields, I may have failed to make 
the best use of my life. In the old 
Russian phrase, I have ‘hunted three 
hares.’ Can I be sure that I have killed 
one of them?”’ 

Asa pianist, there have been few who 
possessed such mastery of the technique 
and magic of the keyboard as Rachman- 
inoff, yet the listener was never con- 
scious of his technique for he was too 
sincere a musician to show off at the 
keyboard. The commanding dignity of 
his demeanor was reflected in his play- 
ing, and in spite of his gaunt, rather 
forbidding appearance on the stage, 
somehow he had a hypnotic effect on his 
audience. Never was there the slightest 
exaggeration or dramatics in his play- 
ing, but always the power of thought 
accompanied by a serenity and in- 
tensity of feeling. 

Rachmaninoff’s musical career began 


at the age of nine when he was study- 
ing piano at the Conservatory of St. 
Petersburg, at that time apparently 
indolent and unpromising. The family 
moved to Moscow and suddenly, at the 
age of thirteen, at the Moscow Con- 
servatory, he roused himself from his 
former indifference. It was then that the 
great Tchaikovsky took an interest in 
him, and Rachmaninoff soon found 
himself in the camp of those conserva- 
tives who bitterly opposed the more 
radical St. Petersburg school of na- 
tionalist composers such as Moussorg- 
sky, Borodin, and Rimsky-Korsakoff. 

In this atmosphere, Rachmaninoft’s 
talent developed and he came to have 
that spirit of moderation, that lack of 
sympathy with anything novel or 
strange, which distinguished him all 
his life. 

Proving to be a brilliant student, he 
won highest honors as pianist at eigh- 
teen, the next year the coveted gold 
medal for composition, and was soon 
hailed as the worthy successor to 
Tchaikovsky, idol of Moscow. 

He composed a successful one-act 
opera and his Prelude in C-Sharp Minor, 
to become known the world over, was 
written at the age of twenty. Rach- 
maninoff could have made a fortune on 
the Pre/ude but sold all his rights for 
twenty dollars. Later he often said his 
idea of heaven was a place where he 
would not have to play or hear the 
C-Sharp Prelude. 

This composition has been said to 
reflect the tragic inner struggle that 
affected the composer so profoundly all 
his life. It was his misfortune to be 
afflicted with periods of pessimism and 
discouragement, the first of these at- 
tacks coming soon after the success of 
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the composition, when his great friend 
and adviser, Tchaikovsky, died sud- 
denly. 

The performance of Rachmaninoff’s 
First Symphony, in Moscow, about the 
same time, was a dismal failure. The 
audience didn’t like it and critics 
‘‘panned”’ it, throwing the sensitive 
young composer into a despair that 
lasted several years, and from which he 
was aroused only 
with the help of 
autosuggestion. 

In response to 
this psychological 
treatment, ideas 
began to flow, 
and his composi- 
tion of the Second 
Concerto, perhaps 
the greatest of 
Rachmaninoff's 
works, marked 
the turning point 
in his career. The 
Suite for Two 
Pianos, Opus 5, fol- 
lowed about this 
same time. 

With the turn 
of the century, 
Rachmaninoff's 
fame began to 
soar. There were 
several years of @ 
concertizing and 
composition and 
in 1905 he became 
general manager 
and conductor of the Grand Theater of 
Moscow. His home in Moscow became 
a salon where all artists gathered and his 
popularity became so great he began to 
fear he was losing his own soul. 

All through his life, the musician was 
continually torn between the desire to 
conduct opera and to carry on his crea- 
tive work, which was continually inter- 
rupted by invitations to conduct orches- 
tras in London, Boston, and elsewhere. 
He decided to take a brave step and, 
resigning his influential post at the 
Opera House, left for Dresden where, in 
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SERGEI RACHMANINOFF 
Crayon Sketch from Life by A. Avinoff 
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virtual seclusion, he devoted himself 
entirely to composition. It was here 
that he composed some of his greatest 
works, including his Second Symphony 
and the famous tone poem, Isle of the 
Dead, which is more modern than most 
of his works. 

It is often asked why Rachmaninoff 
didn’t compose more during his last 
years in America. One answer is found 
in his own words: 
‘In my opinion it 
is only possible to 
compose when one 
is alone and there 
are no external dis- 
turbances to hin- 
der the calm flow 
of ideas.’’ The 
restless, never end- 
ing activity in the 
concert halls of the 
whole world and 
the strenuous 
work of playing 
for phonograph 
companies occu- 
pied his time and 
prevented him 
from doing crea- 
tive work. When 
someone asked 
him, “‘Is it possi- 
ble that in all 
these years you 
have not written 
a single note?”’ 


hesitated and then 
finally replied with a bitter smile, ‘Oh, 
yes, | have written a cadenza to Liszt's 
Second Rhapsody.’’ He was not a prolific 
composer. Each of his compositions 
was achieved at a high price and shows 
traces of profound effort. 

To continue his life story, America 
first knew Rachmaninoff when he 
toured this country in 1909. From 1912 
to the opening of the First World War 
he was conductor of the Moscow Sym- 
phony Orchestra. When the Russian 
revolution broke out in 1917 he escaped 
with his family to Sweden and in 1918 


Rachmaninoff 
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came to this country, arriving the day 
before Armistice Day, to become a 
permanent resident. The Soviets ee 
a boycott on all his music and con- 
fiscated his property. However, a gift 
he later made of the $3,600 proceeds 
from one of his Carnegie Hall recitals, 
for purchase of medical supplies for war 
victims in Russia, gave testimony to 
the generosity of the man and the 
Soviet government has since shown its 
appreciation by instituting nation-wide 
festivals of Rachmaninoff’s music. A 
Rachmaninoff Memorial Fund has been 
established to promote the exchange of 
musicians between this country and the 
Soviet Union. President of the Fund 
committee is Vladimir Horowitz and 
Dr. Andrey Avinoff of Carnegie Insti- 
tute is one of the directors. 

It seems a pity that Rachmaninoff’s 
fame as a pianist should obscure his 
importance as a composer. The public 
knows almost nothing of his work ex- 
cept for a few outworn piano pieces. 
There are several reasons for this lack of 
general appreciation outside Russia. 

It was his misfortune to be born in a 
changing epoch, at a time when it was 
fashionable to overthrow old values 
and seek novelty in new devices. Music 
was going modern and Rachmaninoff 
was not a modernist. He believed that 
the core of all music is melody. *‘Music,”’ 
he once said, “‘should bring relief. It 
should rehabilitate minds and souls, 
and modern music does not do this. If 
we are to have great music we must re- 
turn to the fundamentals which made 
the music of the past great. Music can- 
not be just color and rhythm; it must 
reveal the emotions of the heart.”’ 

If this is true, then we may expect 
Rachmaninoff’s music to outlive that 
of his more modern Russian contempo- 
raries. One thing is certain; in Rach- 
maninoff we have the greatest melodist 
since Tchaikovsky. 

In the Férst Suite for Two Pianos ap- 
pear a certain melancholy and _pes- 
simism so often found in Russian music. 
Also appear the rather inflexible rhythm 
and, above all, the absolute harmonious- 
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ness of the music, a harmoniousness 
that accounts for its ‘‘out-of-dateness’’ 
to which modernists often refer. 

At its first performance in St. Peters- 
burg, the audience almost went into a 
frenzy over the last movement, 
‘Easter,’ which is a description of the 
wonderful Kremlin bells, chiming with 
the bells of all the 900 churches of 
Moscow at midnight before Easter in 
the liturgical chant, ‘Christ Is Risen.”’ 
Dr. Avinoff has told me the effect of 
these bells is so incredible and astound- 
ing that nothing in all the world is 
comparable to it. Rachmaninoff has re- 
produced this effect on two pianos. 

From earliest childhood, Rachman- 
inoff was greatly interested in the 
musical side of the church ritual. There 
is a close connection between Russian 
church music and the folk-song of the 
people: both have the same kind of 
melodies, the same Russian characteris- 
tics, the same intense, passionate feel- 





“SERENITY AND INTENSITY” 


ing. An example of this folk-song 
type of melody is his ‘Praise the Lord 
from Heaven,’’ built mostly on one 
figure, constantly repeated, with con- 
trast achieved by changes in tempo and 
dynamics. 

Rachmaninoff was great, not only be- 
cause of his music but because he was a 
great personality. As long as music has 
the power to inspire, the name of Rach- 
maninoff will be honored and loved. 
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NURSES FOR WAR AND PEACE 


By Harotp L. Lane 
Head, Department of General Science, Margaret Morrison Carnegie College 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


HE Nursing 
course offered 


by the Carnegie 
Institute of Tech- 
nology}was es- 
tablished in 1930 
as a five-year de- 
gree course given 
by. the Depart- 
ment of General 
Science of the 
Margaret Morri- 
son Carnegie Col- 
lege in coopera- 
tion with the 
School of Nurs- 
ing of the West- 
ern Pennsylvania 
Hospital. It was 
suggested by C. 
Ruth Bower, then 
principal of the 
School of Nursing, who recognized the 
increasing demand for graduate nurses 
with college training for certain posi- 
tions in teaching and as supervisors and 
executives. It was the first degree course 
in nursing to be established in Pitts- 
burgh. The first freshman class was ad- 
mitted on September 19, 1930, and the 
first graduate, Margaret Ripley, re- 
ceived her degree in June 1933. Since 
that time seventy-two young women 
have been graduated from the School of 
Nursing. 

To be admitted to the Nursing course, 
a girl must be a high-school graduate 
who can meet the requirements for ad- 
mission to the Margaret Morrison Car- 
negie College and, in addition, must 
satisfy the principal of the School of 
Nursing of the Western Pennsylvania 
Hospital that she is qualified to under- 
take the study of nursing. 

During her first two years, the 


STUDENTS DRAW A SAMPLE OF BLOOD IN 
TECH NURSING SCHOOL LABORATORY 


student of nurs- 
ing is registered 
in the Margaret 
Morrison Car- 
negie College and 
completes the 
regular freshman 
and sophomore 
program of the 
college, which are 
modified slightly 
to fit the needs of 
one entering a 
school of nurs- 
ing. This course 
includes the regu- 
lar courses in Eng- 
lish, History, 
Psychology, 
Chemistry, and 
Biology. Thus is 
laid a foundation 
for the professional courses to be taken 
in the School of Nursing and, at the 
same time, the social and cultural back- 
ground of the student is developed. 
During her freshman year, the student 
is given a Fitness for Nursing test in- 
tended to predict her aptitude for the 
study of nursing, and during the sum- 
mer following the freshman year an 
eight-weeks’ course at the hospital is 
required. This course gives the student 
an opportunity to learn something 
about the work of a nurse and to find 
out by experience whether she still 
wishes to continue the study of nursing. 
It also enables the School of Nursing to 
determine whether the student has the 
aptitude and the personal qualifications 
to be a good nurse. Students who do not 
wish to continue or who are not found 
to be suited to the course may still en- 
roll in other courses of the college with- 
out too much difficulty in schedules. 
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During the summer following her 
sophomore year, the student enters the 
School of Nursing as a regular student. 
Because of the fundamental work done 
during the two college years, it is pos- 
sible for the student to complete the re- 
quirements of the program of the three- 
year nursing course in two years. Al- 
though the students live in the Nurses’ 
Home and receive all their instruction 
in the School of Nursing during these 
two years, they have the status of 
juniors in the Margaret Morrison Car- 
negic College. As time permits, many 
of them maintain social contacts, such 
as sorority memberships, with their 
friends in the college. 

The fifth year of the course is spent 
in residence at the Margaret Morrison 
Carnegie College as a senior. The cur- 
riculum for this year includes the pro- 
fessional courses in Nursing Education 
and Practice Teaching and certain elec- 
tive subjects which make it possible for 
the student to broaden her education 
according to her particular interests or 
to prepare for an especial kind of work. 
The work done in the School of Nursing 
is accepted by Carnegie Institute of 
Technology as the equivalent of one 
year in college and, upon the successful 
completion of the work of the senior 
year, the degree of Bachelor of Science 
in Nursing is awarded. At the same 
time, the Western Pennsylvania Hos- 
pital School of Nursing awards the 
diploma. The graduate is then qualified 
to take the state examinations required 
for Registered Nurse. 

The curriculum of the Nursing course 
emphasizes the training for teachers in 
Schools of Nursing and for supervisory 
positions in hospitals, fields which 
have taken most or graduates. Many 
of the graduates, however, have found 
employment in other fields where col- 
lege training in addition to a nursing 
education is highly desirable. Some 
of the positions which have been filled 
successfully by the graduates of the 
Nursing course include teachers of sci- 
ence and nursing art, supervisors and 
assistant superintendents of hospitals, 
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school nurses, public health nurses, and 
industrial nurses. About fifteen gradu- 
ates are now in the service of their 
country as members of the nursing corps 
of the Army and the Navy, both in this 
country and overseas. 

The Nursing course has attracted the 
same high type of student who enters 
the other courses in the Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie College. A large propor- 
tion of the young women maintain a 
high scholastic standing and many have 
been honor graduates of the college. 
Many have found time, in spite of the 
full program, to take an active part in 
the social and extra curricular activi- 
ties, thus sharing in the advantages 
offered in the life of the college student 
for social and cultural development. 


NATURE CONTEST 


T= twelfth annual Nature Contest 
will be held at Carnegie Museum, 
Saturday, May 12. Boys and girls of the 
elementary school grades will meet to 
identify specimens in the morning, and 
high school students will compete in 
the afternoon. 

The young contestants will be asked 
to identify specimens of birds, insects, 
mammals, reptiles, plants, fish, am- 
phibians, invertebrates, rocks, minerals, 
and fossil plants. 

The date for the competition has been 
set a little later this year than usual in 
order that more living specimens may be 
secured, particularly botanical. 

Books on nature subjects will be 
awarded the winners. Each child marks 
his application card with the subject in 
which he is particularly interested. If 
he is a winner, his prize book is then 
chosen from publications in that field. 

This annual contest regularly at- 
tracts boys and girls from the Pittsburgh 
public schools, out-of-town schools, 
and from the Nature Clubs that meet 
every Saturday morning in the Museum. 

Jane A White, Assistant Curator of 
Education at the Museum, conducts the 
Nature Contest. 


1rts during February to the 1946 
Endowment Fund from alumni and 
faculty members of the Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology attest their belief 
in a statement made by Andrew Car- 
negie in 1910 on the occasion of his 
gift to Cornell for a chemical laboratory. 
Mr. Carnegie said: “It is not new 
institutions that are required, but ad- 
ditional means for the more thorough 
equipment of those that exist.” 

Sixty alumni gave a total of $880.25 
last month and members of the Chemis- 
try Department faculty presented 
$651.31 to the Fund, earmarked for the 
Chemistry Department Research Fund. 

The gift of $556.31 from the Chemistry 
faculty represented the members’ share 
in royalties on Chemistry of Engineering 
Materials for the last six months of 1944. 
Two anonymous gifts totaling $95 were 
announced from the Department and 
$150 was presented, also for the Re- 
search Fund, by Thomas F. Brastow, 
E27. 

Leon Siegal, E’35, of the Trade 
Bindery Company, New York City, 
gave $100 for the Department of Print- 
ing Research Fund included in the En- 
dowment Fund and five alumni gifts 
were designated for the Department of 
Printing Scholarship Fund: from Cor- 
poral Walter W. Heller, E’42, $50; from 
J. Paul Whitehead, 133, $30; from 
Lieutenant Milton J. Pinsky, E’42, $25; 
from John H. Hartman, 1°32, $5; and 
from Daniel J. Doherty, 1°28, $2. 

The Management Engineering Re- 
search Fund was increased by a $50 con- 
tribution from F. M. McGee, I'25; by 
an $18.50 Series “‘F’’ War Bond from 
F. M. McClelland, E’25; and by $2 from 
Thomas F. Shea, E’16. 

The Clifford B. Connelley Memorial 
Scholarship Fund received $1 from 
Martin F. Murphy, Jr., 116. 

Ruth E. Brooks, M’32, sent $3 for the 
Graham Memorial Scholarship Fund. 


A gift of $5 was presented by W. E. 
Schubert, E’34, for the Hower Me- 
morial Fund. 

The Marks Memorial Scholarship 
Fund was increased by $8 from W. T. 
Campbell, E’12. 

Mrs. Christian Senft, M'14, gave $5 
for the Secretarial Scholarship Fund. 

Lieutenant John F. Hruby, A’38, sent 
$50 for the General Endowment Fund; 
Arthur H. Prey, E’23, $25; and two 
Series ‘‘F’’ War Bonds were given—a 
$74 bond by Martin I. Cowen, E’20 and 
an $18.50 bond by Fred C. Ziesenheim, 
E’15. 

Five alumni contributed $10 each to 
the General Endowment Fund. These 
include: Harmon H. Crotsley, E'39; 
Stanley D. McDonald, 1°26; Clarence 
Overend, E’08; Ronald L. Stevenson, 
E’22; and Dr. Haakon Styri, E’10. 

A gift of $5 to the General Endow- 
ment Fund was made by each of the fol- 
lowing alumni: Marian L. Bach, M’20; 
Arthur L. Beck, E’22; Milford A. 
Buckley, 1°24; Perry B. Campbell, E’22; 
A. Eugene Hayman, Jr., 1°32; Frank W. 
McCulloch, 1°30; Michael D. Mc- 
Donald, E’24; William S. Miller, E’38; 
David M. Pote, E’37; William Sciott, 
E’31; Mr. and Mrs. John W. Stovall, 
I'29 and A’28; C. R. Sturm, I'12; 
August E. Vandale, E’35; Betty Jane 
Yagle, M’41. 

A number of other alumni also con- 
tributed. These include Julius Avins, 
E’40; Luigi Avolio, A’20; Walter E. 
Bender, E’26; Henry L. Bunker, E’30; 
David A. Drewery, E’42; Albert K. 
Fischer, 1°23; William E. Groves, E’33; 
Otto V. Guenther, E’23; Benjamin 
Hantman, E’15; Webster N. Jones, Jr., 
E’42; Fred L. Koethen, E’08; Mrs. 


John J. Landau, A’34; Mrs. J. W. Lind- 


say, A’32; Albert E. Moredock, E’29; 
Philip K. Rice, E’32; Mrs. Lawrence 
B. Roberts, M'12; Albert C. Schild- 
kamp, 1°31; F. 1. Sigman, E’12; Doro- 
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thea E. Steinmacher, A’19; Mr. and 
Mrs. Harold E. Whiting, A’39 and 
A’40. 

February gifts to the Endowment 
Fund brought contributions to 
$2,411,266.16 and pledges to $541,833 


CONSIDER THE 


at the close of the month, or a total of 
$2,953,099.16. A goal of $4,000,000 
has been set for June 30, 1946, to which 
the Carnegie Corporation of New York 
will add $8,000,000 for a new total 
endowment of $12,000,000. 


WATER COLOR! 


An Exhibit Sponsored by The Art Institute of Chicago 


BOATS BY THE RIVER BY JOHN PIKE 


NCE again through the courtesy of 
The Art Institute of Chicago, the 
Carnegie Institute is presenting a selec- 
tion of water colors from the Annual 
American Exhibition. There are one 
hundred pictures in the show at Car- 
negie Institute, which is installed on 
the balcony of the Hall of Sculpture. 
The exhibition opened on February 22 
and will continue through March 25. 
The show is different this year for a 
number of reasons. It is no longer inter- 
national in character, now being con- 
fined to the Americas and with only a 
sprinkling of artists outside of the 


United States. That, of course, results 
from the present state of the world. 
Again, it is different because The Art 
Institute of Chicago has revised its 
schedule of exhibitions so that the 
annual American show now consists of 
oils and sculpture every two years and 
water colors and drawings in the in- 
tervening years. The 1944 water color 
show from which the selection for the 
circuit was made thus became the 
Fifty-fifth Annual American Exhibition, 
and this fall the Fifty-sixth Annual 
American Exhibition will consist of 
painting and sculpture. Next year 
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Pittsburghers will miss very much the 
selection of water colors which has been 
an annual event at Carnegie Institute. 

Charles Hawthorne used to say to his 
students: “‘A good water color is a 
happy accident—if you qualify the 
statement that the greater the artist, 
the oftener the accident happens.’’ No 
doubt he was thinking of Sargent and 
Homer, but to judge by the water colors 
in this exhibition he might have had in 
mind Adolf Dehn, Waldo Peirce, Regi- 
nald Marsh, James Lechay, Sol Wilson, 
Dorothy Holt, John Carroll, George 
Picken, Clarence H. Carter, Bernard 
Karfiol, John Pike, Ruth Van Sickle 
Ford, Francis Chapin, and John Mc- 
Coy. All these artists are represented in 
the exhibition by water colors done in 
the American tradition. These are happy 
accidents, if you will, but the happier 
and more successful because the artists 
know how to control or not control the 
sometimes messy, runny medium in 
which they work. The artists with a 
European background, for the most part, 
continue to outline in ink or pencil and 
to use a careful brush and delicate 
wash; for example, Claude Domec, 
George Constant, Eugene Berman. 

There is a generous proportion of 
gouaches in the exhibition. That, too, 
makes this show different from the 
selections which have been shown at 
Carnegie Institute in other years. 
Gouache is not so fluid a medium as 
water color and seems to have a closer 
relation to oil. More and more Ameri- 
can artists are working in gouache and 
find it a medium much to their liking 
and one that they can direct for their 
purposes more readily than water color. 
There are notable gouaches in the ex- 
hibition by John Atherton, Joseph De 
Martini, Aaron Bohrod, L. Jean Liberte, 
Louis Bosa, Jacob Lawrence, Harry Dix, 
Nicolai Cikovsky, Cameron Booth, 
Carlos Lopez, Carl Gaertner, Mari- 
anne Appel, and Henry A. Botkin. 

For a long time water colors in the 
United States were limited in subject to 
landscapes or seascapes. This is no 
longer true, and the topics are now more 
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varied than those done in oil. There are 
even brilliant abstracts in water color, 
as, for example, ““The Looseness in 
Things’’ by William Fett and ‘‘Valley 
of the Gods’’ by Gina Knee. The trans- 
parency of the colors used, their light- 
ness and sparkle, lend themselves to 
humorous subjects, and frequently the 
technique employed tends to heighten 
the situation, as in “Fantasy on a 
Modern Theme” by William Stark- 
weather and ‘‘Strip Tease at Minsky’s”’ 
by Philip Reisman. 
The exhibition scintillates in many 
spots. It is exciting and brilliant and 
varied as to technique and subject. It is 
good to see such distinguished per- 
formances in water color and gouache 
and to realize that an ever growing 
audience appreciates and acclaims them. 


J. OC., Jr. 


PRINTS AND APPLIED ARTS 
7. special exhibitions opened at 


the Carnegie Institute on March 8 
and will continue through April 15. 
These are an Exhibition of Contempo- 
rary American Prints purchased through 
the Leisser Art Fund and an Exhibition 
of Arts and Crafts Processes. 

There are one hundred prints in the 
group purchased through the Leisser 
Art Fund established by Martin B. 
Leisser, former Institute trustee, and 
his brother, Charles H. Leisser. The 
prints were presented to the Institute in 
1942, 1943, and 1944. Since the trustees 
of the Fund wish to include in the col- 
lection work by artists of both North 
and South America, three Mexican 
artists are represented in the most 
recent gift; the remainder is by artists 
of this country. The prints are in a 
variety of mediums: etching, drypoint, 
aquatint, engraving, lithograph, wood- 
cut, linocut, and silk screen. Work of 
six Pittsburgh printmakers appears in 
the exhibition: Helen King Boyer, 
Louise Miller Boyer, Sue Fuller, Robert 
Gwathmey, Sister Mary Francis Irvin, 
and Wilfred A. Readio. 

The Exhibition of Arts and Crafts 
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STEPS IN THE MAKING OF A STAINED-GLASS WINDOW-——A CASE IN THE 
EXHIBITION OF ARTS AND CRAFTS PROCESSES 


Processes consists of thirty-eight cases 
showing the steps involved between the 
raw material and the finished products 
in a number of typical arts and crafts. 
They were first developed at the Car- 
negie Institute by the late Robert B. 
Harshe, when he was Assistant Director 
of the Department of Fine Arts. The 
technical work of installing the ma- 
terials in the cases was carried out under 
the supervision of Henry R. Nash of the 
Department of Fine Arts. 

The cases were planned not only to 
acquaint the casual observer with the 
way in which beautiful things are made 
and to serve as standards to art students 
and craftsmen, but also to reflect artis- 
tic accomplishment in the field of 
applied arts and to point out the artis- 
tic possibilities of Pittsburgh indus- 
ae In connection with this latter 
phase, a number of cases are devoted to 
examples of artistic iron work. These 
cases contain wrought iron, door 
latches, locks and hinges, pistols, spurs, 
and ancient battle-ax heads, and show 


ways of making artistic objects in iron. 
The arts and crafts illustrated are 
divided into six classifications: one, 
metal work, including ornamental iron 
work, Turkish flintlock pistols, spoons, 
and the making of jewelry—a ring and 
a brooch; two, carving, including carved 
ivory and wood- -carving as done in 
Gothic times and by the primitive 
people of New Guinea; three, pottery as 
done by the Greeks, Persians, and 
Majorcans; four, reproductive processes, 
including wood engraving, zinc etch- 
ing, copper etching, lithography, and 
chalk process; five, textile processes, 
such as plain weaving, rug-making, 
Ottoman embroideries, Persian and 
Turkish gold brocade, Coptic textiles, 
and wood block printing of textiles; 
and six, miscellaneous processes such as 
glassmaking in China and in the 
Mediterranean areas, as well as the 
processes for stained and painted glass, 
the making of medals, lace making, and 
the steps for making a mural, a water 
color, or a landscape painting in oil. 
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THE SCIENTIST’S 
BOOKSHELF 
By M. GraHuaM NETTING 


Curator of Herpetology, Carnegie Museum 


THE GREAT SMOKIES AND THE BLUE RIDGE Eprrep sy Roperick Peattiz. New York: The 


Vanguard Press. 1943. 372 pp- 
THe southern 
Appalachians 
have long at- 
tracted herpe- 
tologists, for 
their spruce- 
crowned knobs 
and rhododen- 
dron-shaded_ tor- 
rents harbor one 
of the richest 
salamander fau- 
nas in the world. 

The Carnegie Museum has sent expedi- 
tions to distant lands, but, because it is 
happily situated in the Appalachian 
area, many of its staff have specialized 
in the animals and plants of this great 
mountain system. 

In the present studies the amassed 
collections justify the labor that went 
into their assemblage, but they have a 
richer meaning for those of us who par- 
ticipated in their gathering. A black- 
bellied salamander reminds me of the 
night I climbed a slippery stream, from 
Yonahlossee Road, until the beam of 
my headlamp revealed a stout body, 
forefeet planted on a rock, tail trailing 
in the icy current, and a pure white moth 
fluttering in its jaws. Another sala- 
mander, jauntily marked with scarlet 
on elbows and knees, recalls the ir- 
ritated grumbling of razorbacks as we 
usurped their privilege of turning over 
logs on Wayah Bald. 

The Great Smokies and the Blue Ridge 
contains much of delight to anyone 
interested in our America. Roderick 
Peattie, able geographical biographer 
of mountains, introduces us to * ‘those 
personalities in rock we call mountains"’ 
and prepares the way for the seven 


29 photographs. $3.75. Carnegie Library call no. 917.68 P35. 


talented authors who contribute the 
ten chapters comprising this book. 

A brother, Donald Culross Peattie, in 
the opening chapter, chronicles the ab- 
sorbing early history from 1540, when 
the Spaniard De Soto failed to find gold 
but did view the Blue Ridge, to the 
days, almost three centuries later, when 
the gold-lust of other whites deprived 
the highly literate Cherokees of their 
land. 

Alberta Pierson Hannum, an Ohioan 
by birth and hence a ‘“‘furriner’’ or 
‘“fotched-on’” woman, writes sympa- 
thetically of the people. She knows the 
mountain folkways intimately, and her 
prose is rich in highland idiom, the 
fascinating mixture that includes old 
English words, as ‘“‘feisty’’ for im- 
pertinent; words older than English 
itself, as the Anglo-Saxon “‘hit’’; and 
endemic mountainisms, such as ‘‘sass”’ 
for cooked greens. “‘Probably no other 
people in the world have been so much 
caricatured, with so little actually 
known about them, as our southern 
mountain people,’’ she tells us, and 
then proceeds to dispel our ignorance 
by supplementing the incisive charac- 
terizations at from Jacob Carpen- 
ter’s diary. 

These vignettes must be read in their 
entirety to be fully savored, but a few 

appetizers may be relished. No reader 
can afford to miss the story of the 
Scripture-quoting West Virginian who 
justified trading a horse with the heaves 
to an itinerant preacher by saying: 
‘*He was a stranger, and I tuk him in.”’ 

Then there is the returned traveler, 
content on a Blue Ridge farm which 
doesn’t pay although “‘he’s tried every- 
thing except hard work, and he’s think- 
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ing something of trying that next.” 

All who have ever set foot ‘‘in a slab 
house which sat eagerly close to the 
road in front so it wouldn't miss any- 
thing’’ can visualize Oaty, whose 
neighbors claimed that “he would 
rather climb a tree and tell a lie, than 
stand on the ground and tell the truth,”’ 
but whose loyal wife insisted: *‘He only 
lies enough to enjoy hisself.”’ 

Dozens of Pittsburghers, reading of 
Grandpappy Sparks’s coon hunt with 
his grandsons, Hounddog and Squint- 
eye, will be carried back to a campfire 
in the West Virginia hills, and the voice 
of that able raconteur, John Handlan, 
telling this and other Riley Wilson 
tales. 

In two succeeding chapters, Donald 
Culross Peattie writes lovingly of the 
great forest cover, richer in tree species 
than that of any western range, and of 
the wild flowers, which represent a 
greater number of families than can be 
found in all of Europe. He emphasizes 
the unique vegetational similarities be- 
tween southeastern Asia and our south- 
etn mountains, similarities so great 
that Chinese visitors can feel more at 
home in these woods than in any other 
foreign region. 

Ralph Erskine writes of the mountain 
craftsmen, of woodworkers and potters, 
of weavers and millers, without dwell- 
ing upon the period when the old arts 
fell into disrepute. He travels the crafts 
trail with so much enthusiasm as to 
leave no doubt that a cultural renais- 
sance is NOW in progress. 

Who else but John Jacob Niles could 
write so knowingly of folk ballads and 
four-century-old carols? Mr. Niles has 
been so great a proponent of mountain 
music, and so many audiences have 
heard him pluck his homemade dulci- 
mers, and intone “‘full sweetly,”’ that 
many already affirm his contention that: 
oe in the field of music that 
the southern mountaineer has made his 
greatest contribution.” 

Again Erskine writes, this time of the 
mountain climate and although, like 
The Pocahontas Times, he digresses to 


discuss hunting and fishing, he tells 
much of weather vagaries and thermal 
belts. His explanation of why High- 
lands is the wettest place east of the 
Rockies, in air age similes, makes 
montane precipitation clearly under- 
standable. 

Arthur Stupka presents a biological 
calendar which carries the reader 
through the year in the Great Smokies, 
beginning with January in the cold 
winter of 1940, when the cracking of 
frozen trees replaced the more usual 
calls of winter birds, and ending with 
the dispossessing of twenty-six flying 
squirrels from a dead chestnut on a day 
in December. 

Henry S. Sharp tells the fascinating 
geological story. His chapter is placed 
near the end of the volume, as if the 
editor realized there are many readers 
content to take their mountains as they 
find them, without prying into the 
ancestral history of uplift and erosion. 

Finally, Edward S. Drake gives 
specific itineraries for your postwar 
trips to the southern highlands. If this 
review persuades you to read The Great 
Smokies and the Blue Ridge, the book 
itself will impel you to make use of Mr. 
Drake's directions. 

The volume is superbly illustrated 
with photographs, many of them de- 
picting scenes of breath-taking majesty. 
It has, as well, four maps in the text, 
end-paper maps, an appendix of titles 
for further reading, and an index. 
Several of the contributors agree that 
Mount Mitchell is the highest eastern 
peak, but, with the independence of 
mountaineers, give three different figures 
for its altitude! 

I am intrigued by the possibilities of 
global air travel, but while I wait im- 
patiently for the peacetime reductions 
in fares that my purse requires, I know 
where I shall go. There are several 
lovely ranges, as yet unvisited by 
herpetologists, where strange sala- | 
manders may come forth on flower- 
scented nights, and where I may hear 
the highland greeting, “‘Heigh-ho, I’m 
God-proud to see you.” 
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Reviewing the Department of Drama’s Presentation of: 


‘The Old Ladies’’ 


By Austin WRIGHT 
Associate Professor of English, Carnegie Institute of Technology 


The Old Ladies, a 
slight, delicately 
wrought novel by 
the late Hugh 
Walpole, was 
published in 
1924. It tells of 
three nearly pen- 
niless old women 
who live in a 
rickety house in 
the Walpolean 
cathedral city of 
Polchester. Turned into a play by 
Rodney Ackland, it was hace in 
New York in 1935 under the title, 
Night in the House, and enjoyed a sus- 
piciously brief run of twelve perfor- 
mances in spite of the efforts of a superb 
cast which included Nance O'Neil, 
Mildred Natwick, and Josephine Hull, 
more recently acclaimed for her bril- 
liant performances in Arsenic and Old 
Lace and Harvey. In selecting Mr. Ack- 
land’s adaptation as the vehicle for 
the February production in the Little 
Theater, the Department of Dramachose 
for the second time this year the dramati- 
zation of a tale by a popular novelist. 
Last fall the choice was Zoe Akins’ 
rewriting of Edith Wharton's The Old 
Maid, published in the same year as 
The Old Ladies. In Miss Akins’ play 
emphasis is placed upon female roles, a 
fact which increases its attractiveness 
in the eyes of harried wartime pro- 
ducers, but Mr. Ackland has gone even 
further in this direction by putting only 
women in his drama. And though the 
fact that the cast includes just three 
characters would seem to make it less 
desirable for presentation by the De- 
partment of Drama than such a popu- 


lous play as Stage Door or The Women, 
in which females swarm over the stage 
as thick as autumn leaves (“‘and some,”’ 
as Stephen Leacock would say 
““thicker’’), Mary Morris, who di- 
rected, gained some compensation by 
using three complete casts. Further, the 
play does have this advantage: it pro- 
vides three rich, challenging parts 
which offer student actresses far greater 
opportunities than roles of merely 
average length. 

The Old Ladies tells the story of May 
Beringer, ‘a thin, peaked old maiden 
lady’’ with the quivering nerves of a 
trapped rabbit; Lucy Amorest, kindly, 
placid, and pious; and Agatha Payne, a 
swarthy, eccentric, evil crone with 
Gypsy blood and an obsession for color 
mt the glitter of gems. These poor 
creatures make a melancholy picture as 
they potter and creep about their bleak, 
shabby rooms and await the approach 
of death. May, a newcomer, warms 
herself gratefully at the flame of Mrs. 
Amorest’s tolerant kindness but from 
the outset is repelled and frightened by 
Mrs. Payne's forbidding appearance and 
contemptuous manner. May's most 
precious possession, a beautiful piece of 
amber given her by her dearest friend, 
arouses the morbid cupidity of Agatha 
and causes a deadly warfare between the 
two women, a struggle all the more dis- 
tressing to witness because of its petti- 
ness and futility. Subordinate themes 
are the dashing of Lucy Amorest’s hope 
for a legacy from a wealthy cousin and 
the eventual fulfillment of her desire for 
the return of her long-absent son. The 
play ends with May dead from a heart 
attack induced by Agatha’s brutal 
seizure of the amber, Lucy fleeing from 
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the now-hated house in answer to the 
off-stage voice of her homecoming son, 
and the half-mad, suddenly bees 
Agatha left alone in the silent house 
with the woman she has murdered. 

Mr. Ackland has performed credit- 
ably the task of transforming the Wal- 
pole novel into a play. He has tampered 
but little with plot, characters, or tone, 
and that little was rendered necessary 
by the demands of stage presentation. 
He has sensibly reduced the cast from 
five persons to three: in the novel, a 
charwoman named Mrs. Bloxam plays a 
fairly important role, and Mrs. Amo- 
rest’s son Brand appears in the closing 
episodes. Walpole’s Mrs. Bloxam is a 
kindhearted if unintelligent woman 
who takes a motherly interest in her 
old ladies and who, by her very pres- 
ence, establishes a contact with the 
outside world which is missing in the 
play and the absence of which adds 
infinitely to the eerie and shut-in effect. 
May’s little dog, in the novel the source 
of much consolation to its mistress, 
becomes in the play only a memory 


wistfully invoked from time to time by 
the forlorn old woman along with the 
memory of her beloved friend Jane. 


Mary Morris directed The Old Ladies 
in a way to make the most of its suspense 
without stressing the melodramatic ele- 
ments unduly. The highly charged 
scenes between Agatha and May linger 
in the memory, but no more clearly than 
less colorful bits, such as May’s gar- 
rulous reminiscences of happier Christ- 
mases and her wistful regret at never 
having been able to overcome her shy- 
ness and get to know and understand 
people, or Lucy’s dull despair as she 
returns from her visit to her faithless 
cousin’s lawyer. Miss Morris also em- 
ployed skilfully the unusual stage set- 
ting designed by Clark Marlor, a set- 
ting which showed simultaneously a 
room and hall on the ground floor, a 
staircase, and a hall and two bedrooms 
on the upper floor. By this means it was 
possible for the audience to see all three 
women even when each was in her own 
room. Though one who had not seen 
the play might imagine that the device 
would make for unreality, the audience 
quickly adjusted itself and attained 
Coleridge’s “‘willing suspension of dis- 
belief’’ without effort; and interest was 
increased by the ability of the play-goer 
to keep an eye on Agatha’s actions, for 


STUDENT ACTORS IN A SCENE FROM ‘THE OLD LADIES” 
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instance, while May and Lucy were dis- 
cussing ‘her in the security of Lucy's 
room. Indeed it is difficult to imagine 
the play as presented with only one set 
at a time. Certainly Mr. Ackland’s idea, 
Mr. Marlor’s ingenious execution of it, 
and Miss Morris’ stagecraft in exploit- 
ing it, united to form a very satisfying 
whole. 

The quality of the acting in all three 
casts was excellent. The nine young 
women who contributed the all-im- 
portant actor's share to the success of 
the Tech production must have spent a 
staggering number of hours learning the 
lengthy roles, perfecting the voices and 
mannerisms of old women , rehearsing 
together over and over again so that 
every move of each actress would be 
timed exactly right. A play with only 
three characters is difficult to sustain 
and the nervous strain of the per- 


formances must have been severe, but 
the satisfaction of having performed a 
difficult task successfully was doubtless 
sufficient reward. 

May Beringer was intensely real and 


appealing. The emotional starvation, 
the giggling self-consciousness, the 
empty garrulity, the fluttery helpless- 
ness that would be half annoying and 
half comic if it were not so wholly 
pathetic, the almost pathological 
timidity that so disgusts Agatha and 
invites persecution—all were sensitively 
conveyed and made absolutely authen- 
ic. Agatha was properly coarse, sen- 
sual, and cruel, but though she was 
alarming I feel that she should have 
been still more fierce and even loath- 
some. It is true that she is also partly 
comic and that she must retain a small 
share of audience sympathy if she is not 
to appear monstrous, but Miss Morris 
and the actresses could have thrilled and 
terrified the audiences far more if they 
had pulled out all the stops in por- 
traying a bloated, hideous Agatha with 
a malevolent, diseased mind. If we are 
going to be (Good Heavens! What was 
that?) frightened, let’s be thoroughly 
(Help! Police!) f-f-frightened. The quiet 
role of Lucy, the least interesting of the 


three, was handled with a restraint 
which made Lucy an excellent foil for 
the morose brooding and occasional 
violence of Agatha and the nervous 
chattering and the semihysteria of May. 

Probably all who have seen The Old 
Ladies performed will agree it is not 
the sort of play likely to draw full 
houses in the commercial theater. Yet 
the popularity of melodramas like Angel 
Street, the tremendous sale of mystery 
novels, and the recent flood of films like 
Laura, The Suspect, and The Woman in 
the Window prove that suspense has 
almost universal appeal, and suspense is 
the most important element of Mr. 
Ackland’s play. I think the reason for 
the comparatively slight drawing power 
of The Old Ladies is the depressing effect 
which it has upon an audience. Old age 
is not something which most of us like 
to contemplate, and when we see its 
melancholy deepened by the hopeless, 
helpless loneliness of desperately poor 
old women forsaken by the world, we 
find the spectacle too harrowing to 
permit us to lose ourselves in the tale. 
The world is full of May Beringers 
waging a losing battle to preserve the 
appearance of gentility in spite of 
dwindling funds, living on the memo- 
ries of a past which had brought at best 
a meager share of happiness, deriving 
pathetic enjoyment ini the merest 
trifles, queer, and frightened, and un- 
wanted. In another play drawn from a 
Walpole story, Edward Chodorov’s 
Kind Lady, produced a few years ago by 
the Department of Drama, interest is so 
much centered upon plot, and the audi- 
ence is so intent upon seeing the aged 
heroine foil her persecutors that noth- 
ing else matters, but even if The Old 
Ladies ended with the escape of May as 
it does with the escape of Lucy, there 
would be little sense of exhilaration. 
We who have peeped into the lives of 
May and Agatha and Lucy share the de- 
pression of Lemuel Gulliver after he 
had been privileged to view the wretched 
Struldbrugs, who were immortal. Like 
him, we find our “‘keen appetite’’ for 
long life “‘much abated.”’ 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


The following excerpt is taken from a letter to 
the Editor written by Pe Colonel John F. 
Laboon under date of February 11, 1945. A trustee 
of Carnegie Institute and former County Works Di- 
rector, Colonel Laboon is now serving with the 
Allied Military Government of Occupied Terri- 
tories in Italy as Provincial Commissioner of Leg- 
horn Province. 

“Thanks for your letter and the CarNgGI£ 
Macazine of November. 

“Rather coincidentally, I was invited to visit 
the Vatican Library in my tour of the Vatican 
buildings and grounds. The attendant announced 
that the indexing of parchments had been main- 
tained by a donation they had received annually 
from the Carnegie Foundation until the start of 
the war. 

‘He flipped his card index file to illustrate his 
point and there it was, opened at the C’s. I looked, 
and sure enough the CarneGiz MaGazINneE was on 
index. I asked to see the copies and we found them 
on the floor below. Then yours came a week 
later.” 


Taken in connection with Colonel Laboon’s 
letter, the following, received by the Editor last 
summer, would seem to be of interest. 


VATICAN CITY 


Vatican Apostoic LiprARY 
DEPARTMENT OF ACCESSIONS 


June 17, 1944 


Drrector oF CARNEGIE MAGAZINE 
CarNEGIE INSTITUTE 
PittspurGH, Pa. 


The Vatican Apostolic Library, grateful for the 
valuable courtesies extended by Carnegie Institute 
in the past, begs to inform you that the Carnegie 
Magazine, beginning with Volume XV, Number 4, 
has not been received. 

Desiring to reestablish former cordial cultural 
relations, we know you will be willing to send 
future issues and to supply the missing copies of 
Carnegie Magazine. 

Kindly be assured of our gratitude for this favor. 
Your valued response to our message will be greatly 
appreciated. 

Most respectfully, 
A. M. ALBAREDA, m. b. 
Prefect 


_The Carnecie Macazine freely grants permis- 
sion upon request to reprint without limit articles 
that appear in its pages, with the usual credit. 
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